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THE  STONE  LIONS. 


The  "Stone  Lions  of  Cochiti"  have  long  been  recog- 
nized as  the  most  important  specimen  of  aboriginal 
sculpture  in  the  United  States,  and  as  such  have 
naturally  attracted  the  attention  both  of  tourists  and 
of  scientists  seriously  interested  in  the  archaeology 
and  ethnology  of  America. 

I  had  long  desired  to  visit  these  monuments  of 
ancient  art,  and  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  which  they 
were  at  once  the  ornaments  and  the  sacred  guardians, 
before  an  opportunity  was  presented;  but  at  length 
good  fortune  permitted  me  to  attend  the  annual  fes- 
tival of  the  Pueblo  of  Cochiti,  the  nearest  existing 
Indian  town,  and  I  arranged  to  stay  a  week  if  neces- 
sary in  order  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  Lions,  which 
are  less  than  twelve  miles  away. 

So,  as  soon  as  the  great  ceremonial  dance  was  over, 
I  endeavored  to  engage  the  services  of  a  bright,  active 
and  intelligent  Pueblo  Indian,  whom  I  knew  well,  to 
guide  me  through  the  trip.  But  here  an  unexpected 
obstacle  arose.  The  government  of  a  Pueblo  town  is 
the  best  example  in  the  world  of  the  communal  system. 
The  governor  has  the  power  to  call  on  every  man  and 
woman  to  aid  in  any  work  for  the  public  weal,  and  on 
this  occasion  he  had  ordered  a  levy  en  masse  of  the 
adult  males  of  the  town,  to  work  on  the  main  acequia 
for  two  days,  in  order  to  repair  some  breaches  which 
were  causing  the  loss  of  all  the  water  needed  for  irri- 
gation. The  Fiscal  had  just  given  the  required  notice 
in  a  loud  voice  from  the  house  tops,  and  to  a  mandate 
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of  this  kind  there  was  no  answer  but  obedience.  So 
my  Indian  friend  sorrowfully  told  me  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  leave;  he  did  not  dare  to  be  absent 
when  the  roll  should  be  called.  This  seemed  an  end 
to  the  proposed  expedition;  but  fortunately  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Pueblo  was  a  man  whom  I  had  knowc  in 
a  friendly  way  for  years;  so  I  boldly  approached  and 
stated  the  case.  I  told  him  of  the  long  distance  we 
had  come  simply  to  visit  the  ruins,  and  that  without 
a  guide  we  must  return  with  the  work  undone.  He 
had  plenty  of  men  for  the  acequia;  could  he  not  spare 
one?  "For  how  long?''  said  he.  "Two  or  three  days" 
I  answered.  "No,"  that  was  impossible;  but  if  I  would 
solemnly  promise  'that  he  should  be  back  the  next 
evening,  he  would  excuse  him  for  the  one  day. 

There  being  no  alternative,  the  assurance  wasgiven; 
and  soon  after  the  desired  guide  was  surprised  by 
receiving  formal  official  notification  that  he  was  free 
to  go. 

This  important  preliminary  being  settled,  we  started 
next  morning,  mounted  on  good  horses,  on  our  expe- 
dition. The  road,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  a  succes- 
sion of  ascents  and  descents,  sometimes  rocky  and 
precipitous,  sometimes  gradual  and  grass  clad.  As 
one  follows  the  broken  and  often  rugged  and  dan- 
gerous trail,  the  horizon  on  the  west  is  bounded  by  a 
series  of  peaks,  each  of  which  has  its  expressive 
Indian  name — too  sacred  for  mention  to  the  Mexican 
or  the  Gringo,  for  whom  the  Spanish  names  are  sup- 
posed to  be  good  enough.  By  favor  they  were  told  to 
me  and  I  inscribe  them  here,  as  at  least  a  pleasant 
exercise  in  pronunciation. 
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They  are  in  their  order  from  the  South:  Hah-chah- 
mone-ye-tah,  La  a-ke-ah,  How-wy-yah-He-che-an-yeet- 
sah. 

To  the  north  of  the  broad  Cafiada  de  Cochiti 
deep  cafions  run  from  the  mountains  on  the  West  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  which  is  here  itself  bordered  by  mas- 
sive rocky  walls,  almost  perpendicular  and  of  great 
height,  forming  what  the  Spaniards  call  the  Caja  del 
Rio,  an  expression  anglicized  into  the  equally  expreS' 
sive  "BoxCafion."  These  gorges,  which  are  some- 
times quite  narrow  and  at  others  widen  into  green 
valleys,  are  named  from  old  residents  or  natural  ob- 
jects, and  coming  from  the  South  are  known  as  the 
Cafiones  de  Jose"  Sanchez,  del  Medio,  del  Capulin,  de 
las  Vacas  and  de  los  Alamos;  the  next  valley  above 
being  more  extensive  and  called  the  Cafion  del  Rio  de 
los  Prijoles.  On  our  hot  summer  trip  we  found  the 
Canon  del  Capulin  to  be  appropriately  named,  as  it 
was  filled  with  trees  of  the  Capulin  or  Bird  Cherry, 
covered  fortunately  for  us  with  the  ripe  berries, 
whose  very  astringency  made  them  most  refreshing, 
and  which,  with  the  smaller  or  more  aromatic  fruit  of 
the  Lamita,  furnished  the  most  grateful  food  of  the 
journey. 

Between  these  cafions  are  high,  broken  mesas, 
irregular  in  outline  and  rough  in  surface,  and  on  the 
summit  of  one  of  these,  called  the  Potrero  de  las  Va- 
cas, midway  between  the  steep  sides  that  lead  down 
hundreds  of  feet  to  the  depths  below,  are  the  ruins  of 
the  Pueblo  Quemado,  the  -Burnt  Pueblo,  which,  to 
distinguish  it  from  other  Pueblos  similarly  destroyed 
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and  consequently  similarly  named,  is  sometimes  called 
the  Pueblo  del  Potrero  de  las  Vacas. 

It  has  still  another  Indian  name,  which  might  be 
adopted  but  for  its  length,  as  its  meaning  is  quite 
descriptive  and  certainly  poetical:  "The  ruined 
Pueblo  to  the  north,  where  the  Mountain  Lions  are 
resting." 

Long  before  we  reach  the  place,  we  see  evidences 
of  ancient  habitation  in  the  ruins  of  isolated  houses, 
or  little  groups  of  dwellings,  all  once  built  of  stone; 
and  -the  only  remains  of  which  now  are  the  lines  of 
fallen  walls  and  a  few  broken  pieces  of  antique 
pottery. 

In  the  soft  limestone  which  constitutes  one  stratum 
of  the  cliffs,  are  myriads  of  nests  of  birds,  excavated 
in  the  rock,  so  large  and  deep  and  regular  in  form, 
that  they  seem  like  the  work  of  human  beings,  and 
are  apt  to  deceive  the  enthusiastic  tourist  from  the 
East,  into  the  belief  that  they  are  the  veritable  cliff 
dwellings  of  which  he  has  read  so  much,  and  regard- 
ing the  exact  appearance  of  which  his  ideas  are  a 
little  indistinct. 

As  we  approach  nearer  to  the  once  populous  city, 
we  see  evidences  of  the  great  numbers  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  of  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  must 
havebcen  occupied;  for  in  thesolid  rock  which  in  many 
places  constitutes  the  surface  of  the  ground,  are  worn 
deeply  grooved  paths,  by  the  constant  passing  of  the 
people.'  When  we  remember  that  they  were  made  by 
bare  feet,  or  soft  moccasins;  that  no  iron  shoe  of 
horse,  or  hard  soled  boot  of  the  white  man  had  taken 
part  in  their  formation,  we  can  imagine  what  multi- 
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tudes  of  feet  must  have  trodden  those  rugged  paths, 
in  order  to  wear  into  the  hard  and  solid  stone,  grooves 
fully  six  inches  deep.  They  are  not  "footprints  on 
the  sands  of  time, "but  in  the  rocks  of  eternity,  and 
they  tell  more  vividly  and  more  lastingly  of  the  long 
occupation  and  vast  numbers  of  the  people  of  those 
ancient  ruins  than  could  the  most  enduring  monu- 
ment. 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  abounds  in  the  ruins  of 
ancient  towns,  more  or  less  extensive,  from  the  cave 
dwellings  opposite  San  Ildefonso  to  the  present 
Pueblo  of  Cochiti;  one  of  the  most  interesting,  called 
the  Pueblo  Colorado,  being  but  a  short  distance  below, 
between  the  Cafion  del  Capulin  and  the  Caftada  de  las 
Vacas;  but  whether  these  were  contemporaneous,  or 
were  successive  places  of  residence,  is  a  point  not 
easy  to  determine.  The  frequent  changes  made  in  the 
location  of  many  Pueblo  towns,  would  make  the  latter 
idea  probable;  yet  there  are  reasons  to  suppose  that 
the  people  were  sufficiently  numerous  at  one  time  to 
require  several  cities  for  their  accommodation.  One 
theory  is  that  this  particular  Pueblo  was  the  central 
point  in  government  and  religion — thecapital  we  might 
say, — of  a  considerable  number  of  neighboring  towns, 
and  that  this  accounts  for  the  large  number  of  cstitfas 
which  existed  here,  both  within  and  without  the  walls. 

However  this  may  be,  the  present  ruins  are  suffi- 
cient to  give  evidence  of  a  large  and  industrious  popu- 
lation. The  general  plan  was  that  usual  in  all  Pueblo 
towns  of  that  day;  the  houses  being  arranged  in  long 
lines,  threestoresinheight,  and  built  somewhat  irreg- 
ularly around  an  open  square  or  plaza.  On  the  west 
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side,  the  line  of  houses  was  nearly  straight,  and  about 
525  feet  in  length.  On  the  south  this  line  was  more 
irregular,  on  account  of  the  "lay  of  the  land, "  extend- 
ing with  a  series  of  jogs,  towards  the  north,  the  total 
distance  from  east  to  west  being  nearly  400  feet.  From 
the  southeast  corner  a  straight  line  of  buildings  ex- 
tended northerly  120  feet,  and  from  the  northwest 
corner  a  line  ran  easterly  180  feet;  leaving  an  open 
entrance  into  the  central  square  150  feet  in  width,  at 
the  northeast.  The  buildings  on  all  sides  were  con- 
tinuous, with  no  break  of  any  kind  for  an  entrance; 
so  that  in  case  of  attack  the  only  point  to  be  defended 
was  this  one  northeastern  opening.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  in  all  Pueblo  towns  of  that  period,  the 
houses  were  built  in  terrace  form,  facing  inwards,  so 
that  the  outside  wall,  which  usually  had  but  few  if  any 
openings  for  light,  and  those  very  small  in  size,  was 
three  stories  in  height,  thus  presenting  a  perpendic- 
ular line  of  defense,  too  strong  to  be  broken  through, 
too  high  to  scale,  and  in  those  days,  before  artillery 
was  known,  perfectly  impregnable  against  the  at- 
tacks by  the  spears,  the  arrows  or  the  clubs  of  a 
hostile  force,  no  matter  how  large  or  powerful. 

This  particular  Pueblo  was  built  of  stone,  hewn  into 
blocks  about  the  size  of  a  large  adobe,  two  feet  in 
length,  eight  inches  wide  and  four  inches  thick;  and 
all  so  uniform  as  to  be  used  in  building  with  the  regu- 
larity of  bricks.  The  walls,  many  of  which  are  still 
standing  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  are  but  the 
width  of  one  stone — eight  inches — in  thickness;  but 
the  rooms  being  small, so  that  four  lines  of  walls  stand 
close  together,  and  the  whole  structure  being  in  one 
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mass,  this  was  amply  sufficient  to  give  the  necessary 
strength.  The  stones  are  well  laid,  any  little  irregu- 
larities being  tilled  with  small  pieces,  driven  in;  and 
the  whole  united  with  a  clayey  mortar  most  of  which 
has  disappeared.  The  stones  are  so  flat  and  regular, 
however,  that  the  walls  would  stand  ordinary  wear 
and  tear  without  any  mortar  whatever.  The  rooms 
are  generally  twelve  feet  in  length  by  seven  or  eight 
in  width,  between  the  walls;  the  total  breadth  of  the 
line  of  houses,  consisting  of  three  rooms  across,  being, 
with  its  four  walls,  not  far  from  twenty-five  feet. 

In  the  ruins  of  this  Pueblo  every  room  can  be  dis- 
tinctly traced;  in  many  the  walls  are  still  quite  high, 
and  while  the  falling  of  the  upper  stories  has  caused 
them  to  be  somewhat  tilled  with  debris,  still  the  posi- 
tion of  the  fire  places  can  generally  be  seen,  and  a 
little  excavation  brings  us  to  the  original  earthen  floor. 

Everything  around  points  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Pueblo  by  fire.  Half  burned  pieces  of  wood  show  how 
the  wooden  vigas  were  consumed  and  the  upper 
stories  destroyed.  Charred  corn  tells  of  the  stores  of 
provisions  that  were  lost  in  the  rapid  conflagration, 
while  the  quantities  of  broken  pottery  of  all  descrip- 
tions, show  how  well  the  houses -were  supplied  with 
domestic  articles  both  for  use  and  ornament,  before 
the  fall  of  walls  and  timbers  -crushed  them  into 
fragments.  This  pottery  is  of  all  the  varieties  usually 
found  in  the  old  Pueblo  ruius,  corrugated  both  in 
straight  and  waved  lines,  variously  indented,  and 
painted  in  red,  white  and  black,  with  pigments  and 
glazing  which  have  preserved  the  brilliancy  of  the  ori- 
ginal tints  and  shades,  wonderfully,  through  the  ages. 
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All  around  are  broken  fragments  of  the  precious 
stones  prized  by  the  old  inhabitants,  both  for  use  as 
arrow  heads  and  for  ornamental  purposes,  all  known 
now  under  the  one  general  name  of  Pedernal,  but  in- 
cluding an  infinite  variety  of  the  flint,  the  agate,  onyx, 
chalcedony,  carnelian  and  the  sardine  stone.  Metates. 
broken  and  entire,  with  the  mano  or  hand  stone  that 
accompanies  them,  show  that  the  same  system  of 
grinding  still  in  vogue  in  Pueblo  towns,  and  which 
was  general  in  oriental  lands  in  the  early  days  when 
we  read  that  "two  women  shall  be  grinding  at  the 
mill,  the  one  shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left, "  ex- 
isted among  the  industrious  inhabitants  of  these  once 
populous  towns;  while  stone  axes  and  hammers, 
macanas  and  arrow  heads,  prove  that  both  in  peace 
and  war,  at  home  and  in  the  chase,  they  used  the  same 
implements  as  their  descendants. 

Within  the  plaza  around  which  the  town  was  built 
were  four  estufas,  all  perfectly  recognizable  from  their 
.circular  depressions  and  walls,  today.  The  estufa 
seems  to  be  universal  in  every  Pueblo,  ancient  and 
modern.  Whatever  else  may  change,  this  idea  of  a 
circular,  underground  council  chamber  for  official 
meetings,  ceremonials  and  religious  rites,  seems  to  be 
an  inherent  and  necessary  part  of  the  Pueblo  char 
acter  and  system.  Perhaps  they  had  a  more  general 
use,  as  many  archaeologists  believe  that  they  were  the 
dwelling  places  of  the  men,  while  the  small  roomed 
houses  were  the  homes  of  the  women  of  the  Pueblos 
prior  to  the  Spanish  conquest.  And  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  historian  of  Coronado's  expedition, 
Castafieda,  in  the  earliest  authentic  description  which 
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we  have  of  the  towns  and  the  customs  of  this  inter- 
esting people,  speaks  of  this  matter  in  away  which 
will  bear  quotation  here  as  illustrating:  the  point  in 
question.  He  says:  "The  houses  belong  to  the 
women,  and  the  estufas  to  the  men."  "The young  men 
live  in  the  estufas,  which  are  underground  in  the  pla- 
zas of  the  villages.  The  women  are  forbidden  to  sleep 
in  them,  or  even  to  enter,  except  to  bring  food  to  their 
husbands  and  sons." 

Three  of  the  estufas  at  this  Pueblo  Quemado  are 
uniform  in  size,  being  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  are 
placed  in  the  three  enclosed  corners  of  the  plaza,  omit- 
ting the  corner  where  the  open  entrance  is.  Exactly 
in  the  center  is  a  still  larger  estufa  forty  feet  in  diam- 
eter. Outside  the  walls  are  the  ruins  of  several 
others,  and  the  large  number  of  them,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, is  one  reason  for  the  belief  that  this  Pueblo  was 
the  centre  of  a  system  of  towns,  the  capital,  in  fact, 
wherespecial  ceremonials  were  performed,  and  mystic 
rites  celebrated,  and  to  which  "the  tribes  went  up," 
as  in  an  earlier  day  to  Jerusalem,  "for  to  worship." 

Certain  it  is  that  most.modern  Pueblos  have  but  two 
estufas,  called  after  the  Turquoise  and  the  Gourd,  the 
estufa  of  "Chalchiguite"  and  of  "Calabasas",  but  the 
changed  circumstances  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
occupation  may  have  modified  the  customs  of  the 
people,  so  that  a  dozen  estufas  in  an  ancient  Pueblo 
may  represent  no  greater  population  than  the  ordi- 
nary number  in  our  own  days. 

But  one  other  matter  calls  for  separate  mention  or 
tells  anything  special  of  the  life  of  the  people  who 
once  tilled  this  plaza  and  sat  on  its  house  tops  and  ter- 
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races  in  the  cool  of  a  New  Mexican  summer  evening. 
Just  beyond  the  broad  entrance  to  the  town  is  a  large 
artificial  pond,  carefully  constructed  with  banks  of 
stone  and  earth,  and  capable  of  containing  a  supply 
sufficient  for  a  long  period  of  drought  or  siege.  The 
walls  of  this  are  now  broken  and  worn  down,  but 
enough  remains  to  show  how  extensive  was  the  pro- 
vision of  water;  and  a  very  small  amount  of  labor 
would  restore  it  to  its  former  usefulness. 

The  extent  of  the  ruins  of  this  Pueblo,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Sacred  Stone  Lions  as  a  part  of  them, 
have  -given  to  this  particular  spot  an  interest  to  the 
Pueblo  Indian  himself  far  beyond  that  of  the  other 
deserted  cities  which  are  scattered  in  the  vicinity, 
and  have  made  it  the  centre  of  considerable  legendary 
lore.  All  the  localities  around  are  the  scenes  of 
events  commemorated  in  mythical  story.  Directly 
across  the  arroyo  to  the  north,  in  the  mountain  side, 
with  a  ribbon  of  green  grass  in  front,  which  tells  of 
the  flowing  water,  is  a  deep  cave,  known  to  the 
Mexicans  as  the  Cueva  Vieja,  and  to  the  Indians  as 
"c'ar-te-tyam, "  which  is  the  center  of  a  long  and  touch- 
ing legend  of  an  aged  man  and  his  beautiful  daughter 
who  once  dwelt  there;  the  three  window-like  holes  near 
the  roof  of  the  cave,  and  its  natural  chimney,  still 
dark  with  smoke,  each  having  its  appropriate  part  in 
the  story.  We  cannot  stop  to  tell  all  the  alternations 
of  love  and  hatred,  of  joy  and  sorrow,  in  the  Indian 
tale,  but  pass  on  to  the  legend  of  the  Pueblo  Quemado 
itself,  which  throws  the  date  of  its  days  of  glory  far 
back  into  the  dim  past,  and  is  certainly  of  sufficient 
interest  to  warrant  its  perpetuation.  And  so  I  tell  the 
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tale  as  it  was  told  to  me,  sitting  under  a  thickly 
leaved  piQon  tree  at  a  corner  of  the  ruined  walls  of 
the  old  Pueblo,  on  that  summer  afternoon. 

"Long  years  ago,  not  only  centuries  before  any 
white  man  had  set  foot  in  the  land,  but  far  back  of 
that,  before  the  coming  of  the  first  Pueblo  Indian  and 
the  dawn  of  the  Montezuman  civilization,  a  people 
lived  here,  numerous  and  powerful.  This  was  in  the 
early  days  'of  the  world,  when  all  was  new.  Men  had 
not  yet  learned  the  use  of  meal  or  flour  nor  even  knew 
of  corn  or  wheat  as  articles  of  food.  In  place  of 
modern  grain,  they  lived  on  the  seeds  of  the  Anil  del 
Campo,  the  largest  of  the  native  sunflowers.  The 
plains  and  valleys  were  covered  in  the  summer  with 
the  yellow  blossoms,  which  ever  turned  with  respect 
and  admiration  toward  the  great  central  orb,  the  Lord 
of  the  Heavens,  and  seemed  like  literal  fields  of  cloth 
of  gold.  When  the  seed  was  ripe,  the  stalks  were 
cut  as  fields  of  wheat  are  mown  today,  and  carried  on 
great  blankets  to  the  houses,  where  they  remained 
until  entirely  dry,  and  then  theflowers  were  winnowed 
in  the  open  air,  the  winds  of  heaven  blowing  away 
the  chaff,  and  the  pure  seed,  ground  up,  was  used  as 
meal. 

The  people,  as  the  years  rolled  by,  built  strong  and 
mighty  cities.  All  were  of  stone,  carefully  hewn,  and 
laid  together,  and  each  city  had  its  esiufas  for  the 
councils  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  people.  They 
were  a  nation  skilled  in  many  things,  and  lived  in 
peace  and  happiness,  under  the  wise  government  of 
the  elders  of  the  people  for  many  years.  This  great 
city  was  the  largest  of  their  towns,  and  full  of  the 
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gathered  trophies  of  the  chase,  of  rare  skins  and 
great  antlers,  and  of  their  accumulated  wealth  in 
ornamented  pottery  and  precious  stones. 

Suddenly  onenight  rang  out  the  cry  of  tire.  Though 
still  early  in  the  evening,  all  were  serenely  sleeping, 
feelingno  fearof  harm.  The  flames  had  gathered  force 
before  they  were  discovered,  and  the  lack  of  water 
made  it  impossible  to  withstand  or  restrain  them. 
The  air  was  tilled  with  the  cries  of  those  who  sought 
to  alarm  the  slumbering  inmates,  and  by  the  shrieks 
of  those  who  awoke  only  to  find  escape  no  longer  pos- 
sible. The  roofs,  heavy  with  earth,  fell  with  a  crash 
as  the  vigas  which  supported  them  gave  way,  and 
multitudes  of  children  were  buried  in  the  ruins. 
"Muchos  se  quemaron  aqui,  ninos,"  said  the  narrator, 
sorrowfully,  as  he  pointed  to  the  fallen  ruins.  Those 
who  escaped,  unwilling  longer  to  live  amid  the 
scenes  of  such  calamity,  deserted  the  place  and  set- 
tled in  the  fertile  fields  of  Cile,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  where  they  built  the  city  of  Chah-pah-she, 
and  where  the  ruins  of  their  habitations  are  to  be  seen 
even  unto  this  day. 

But  a  relentless  fate  pursued  them  even  to  their 
newly  adopted  home.  An  invading  host  of  strange 
beings  appeared  from  the  far  southeast.  These  were 
the  Pee-nee-nees,  a  nation  of  dwarfs  whose  hair  was 
milky  white,  and  whose  home  was  in  the  famed  valley 
of  the  Rio  Bonito.  A  war  ensued,  so  terrible  and  re- 
lentless, that  at  its  end  not  a  single  one  of  the  people 
of  Chah-pah-she  survived.  All  were  destroyed,  men, 
women  and  children,  and  their  nation  was  extinct. 
Nothing  remains  to  tell  of  their  greatness  and  sad 
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fate,  but  the  ruins  of  their  cities  and  the  remnants  of 
their  sculptured  monuments.  . 

Their  evil  fortune  descended  to  their  conquerors, 
the  Pee-nee-nees,  for  after  possessing  themselves  of 
all  that  was  to  be  found  at  Cile,  they  started  home- 
ward, and  on  their  way  attempted  to  capture  the  town 
then  existing  where  the  Pueblo  of  Santo  Domingo 
now  stands.  But  they  found  here  a  valiant  and  mar- 
tial people,  ready  to  protect  and  defend  their  families 
and  firesides  to  the  last  extent.  A  great  battle  fol- 
lowed, and  at  its  close  more  than  half  of  the  white 
haired  dwarfs  lay  dead  upon  the  field.  The  rest 
slowly  and  sadly  continued  their  homeward  march, 
weighed  down  with  the  thoughts  of  the  sorrowful  tid- 
ings they  were  to  carry  to  the  homes  of  their  com- 
rades. But  on  the  road  sickness  assailed  them,  and 
one  by  one  fell  by  the  way  side,  until  all  had  perished, 
save  one  single  survivor, — "uno,  no  mas,  no  dos, "em- 
phatically said  the  narrator, — who  carried  the  disas- 
trous news  to  the  chiefs  of  his  people. 

And  to  this  day,  no  man  can  live  amid  the  ruins  of 
the  city  of  Chah-pah-she,  at  Cile,  for  the  spirits  of  the 
ancient  people  keep  watch  over  the  deserted  firesides. 
One  man  more  venturesome  and  foolhardy  than  his 
fellows,  dared  to  build  there,  and  spent  his  time  and 
substance  in  the  erection  of  a  house  so  strong  and 
solid  that  he  believed  it  would  be  a  sure  protection 
against  all  enemies  of  earth  or  air,  but  the  guardian 
spirits  of  the  old  inhabitants  came  at  night  to  wreak 
a  merited  vengeance  on  the  profaner  of  their  hallowed 
spot, and  with  loud  noises  and  strange  blood  curdling 
sights  drove  him  away." 
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Sach  was  the  legend  told  to  me  on  that  July  day, 
beneath  a  noon-day  sun.  The  scene,  the  subject,  the 
earnestness  of  the  Indian  story  teller,  all  gave  to  it  a 
kind  of  weird  reality,  and  carried  one  back  far  into 
the  past.  Bat  the  day  was  waning  and  the  return 
must  be  made  before  the  darkness  obscured  the  dan- 
gerous places  in  the  rugged  road.  So  practical 
thoughts  returned.  "We  must  see  the  stone  lions. 
Where  are  the  lions?"  said  I.  "Over  there,  not  far," 
was  the  response. 

About  a  third  of  a  mile  west  of  the  Pueblo  a  tall  pine 
was  pointed  out  as  being  the  landmark  by  which  to 
find  the  ancient  sculptures;  and  shaking  off  the  slum- 
berous effects  of  the  legend  we  started  in  that  direction, 
full  of  eagerness  and  expectation.  When  almost  there, 
we  found  a  singular  relic  of  the  ancient  occupation, 
which  illustrates  how  wonderfully  expert  the  inhabit- 
ants must  have  been  in  the  use  of  the  few  implements 
which  they  possessed.  This  is  a  perfectly  rectangular 
hole  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  twelve  inches  by 
eight  on  the  surface,  and  eight  inches  deep; 
the  peculiarity  being  that  the  corners  are  as 
sharply  cut  and  the  angles  as  perfect  as  if 
done  by  the  most  approved  steel  instruments; 
and  yet  these  people  never  possessed  metallic  tools  of 
any  kind.  The  object  of  this  could  not  well  be  deter- 
mined. At  first  sight  it  appeared  as  if  intended  to 
hold  water,  but  its  small  size  made  it  practically  use- 
less for  any  purpose  of  that  kind.  The  hole  had  been 
extended  by  building  up  from  the  surface  of  the  rock 
with  squared  stones  around  an  open  center  of  exactly 
the  size  of  the  hewn  cavity  below.  Most  of  the  stones 
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that  were  builtup  in  this  manner  have  now  fallen,  but 
several  remain  in  place  to  show  the  original  form. 
Scattered  around  were  a  number  of  pieces  of  pure 
white  quartz,  unlike  any  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Passing  this,  and  but  a  short  distance  beyond,  we 
came  upon  the  object  of  our  search,  the  first  thing 
visible  being  a  circular  stone  wall,  partly  overthrown 
but  still  of  considerable  height.  This  wall,  which 
constitutes  a  complete  circle  with  the  exception  of  a 
narrow  entrance  way,  is  built  of  great  blocks  of  stone, 
hewn  into  parallelograms,  some  of  which  are  as  much 
as  five  feet  in  length,  and  all  of  large  size.  Many  of 
these  have  now  fallen,  but  the  wall  is  still  from  three 
to  four  feet  in  height  and  originally  must  have  been  at 
least  six.  The  circle  is  eighteen  feet  in  diameter  on 
the  inside,  and  the  wall  was  about  three  feet  in  thick- 
ness. The  entrance,  which  is  on  the  southeast,  is 
through  a  passage  way  twenty  feet  in  length  between 
walls  similar  to  those  of  the  circle.  The  internal  width 
of  this  long  entrance  way  is  but  three  feet,  so  that  a 
single  brave  and  determined  guard  could  easily  have 
"held  the  fort"  against  any  number  of  intruders. 

Entering: the  enclosure  we  immediately  see  the 
objects  which  were  the  occasion  of  this  extreme  care 
and  protection.  The  easterly  half  of  the  circle  is 
vacant,  but  in  the  other,  facing  directly  toward  the 
rising  sun,  and  with  their  heads  just  reaching  the 
center  line,  are  the  Two  Great  Stone  Lions.  Originally 
there  must  have  been  a  huge  rock  here,  but  this  was  in 
the  first  place  divided  by  a  deep  groove  extending  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  so  making  of  it  ap- 
parently two  entirely  distinct  pieces  of  material,  and 
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AA— The  Stone  Lions. 
BB-The  Circular  Wall. 
CC-The  Entrance  Way. 
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each  of  these  was  then  shapen  and  carved  into  the 
semblance  of  the  mountain  lion. 

The  first  idea  conveyed,  is  one  of  solidity  and  mas- 
siveness.  Here  are  pieces  of  sculpture,  not  of  stone 
brought  from  some  distant  quarry,  and  set,  even 
with  greatest  skill,  in  a  new  home; — these  are  not  the 
product  of  any  foreign  studio,  liable  again  to  be  re 
moved  to  grace  the  hall  or  grounds  of  some  grandee, 
or  tointerestthe  curious  visitor  atsome  museum;  but 
they  are  cut  from  the  solid  rock  of  the  earth  itself,  as 
firmly  set  as  the  foundations  of  the  globe.  The 
sculptor  who  carved  these  figures  meant  them  to  en- 
dure for  all  time,  as  memorials  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  wrought.  Changes  might  come  over  the  face 
of  the  land,  new  forests  might  arise  where  then  were 
cultivated  fields;  generations  might  pass,  the  nations 
and  even  the  races  of  men  who  would  live  on  the 
Great  River  might  change,  succeeding  each  other  in 
the  grand  panorama  of  history;  his  own  people  might 
so  entirely  pass  away  that  not  even  the  memory  of 
their  name  should  be  found  among  men;  but  these 
lions  would  remain  as  memorials  of  their  ancient 
greatness,  and  to  tell  of  the  days  that  were  past.  And 
chained  to  the  earth  as  they  were  with  links  of  adam- 
antine rock,  they  could  not  be  made  to  grace  the  tri- 
umph of  any  conqueror,  or  to  become  the  spoil  of  an 
unknown  future  race,  but  must  remain  in  their  orig- 
inal seat,  unmoved,  unchanged,  through  the  ages  to 
come.  Time  and  the  elements  might  efface  the  sharp 
lines  of  the  sculpture,  the  wanton  strokes  of  ignorance 
or  enmity  might  destroy  their  symmetry  and  beauty; 
but  no  power  on  earth  could  lead  them  captive. 
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The  body  of  each  Hon  is  thirty -eight  inches  in 
length,  and  the  broad  flat  tails,  which  stretch  straight 
back,  reach  thirty-two  inches  more,  making  almost 
six  feet  in  all.  Each  is  about  two  and  a  half  feet  wide, 
with  tails  eightinches  wide;  and  the  distance  between 
them  is  about  one  foot.  They  face  directly  towards 
the  East,  a  fact  no  doubt  having  symbolic  significance. 
Until  a  few  years  since,  these  images  were  in  perfect 
preservation.  My  guide  said  that  he  remembered 
them  as  they  were  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  before, 
and  they  were  then  entirely  uninjured.  But  since 
that  time,  ignorant  herdsmen,  tending  flocks  in  the 
vicinity,  have  often  made  this  enclosure  a  resting 
place  at  night;  and  have  requited  the  hospitality  thus 
extended  to  them  by  the  ancient  people  of  the  land, 
by  wanton  attempts  to  destroy  these  wonderful  relics 
of  the  older  civilization.  With  rude  blows  they  have 
assailed  the  heads  of  the  lions,  until  they  are  much 
battered,  and  the  finer  lines  all  destroyed..  The  re- 
mainder of  the  bodies,  however,  have  thus  far  escaped 
attack  and  injury. 

Little  as  we  know  of  their  origin,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  were  great  fetiches  connected  with 
the  chase,  and  the  sacred  Order  of  Hunters  among  the 
ancient  Pueblos;  and  even  to  this  day  the  huntsmen 
of  Cochiti  make  pilgrimages  to  the  shrine,  although 
the  way  is  long  and  difficult,  before  starting  on  import- 
ant expeditions  in  search  of  deer  and  other  game,  in 
order  to  insure  success  in  the  chase. 

An  old  pinon  tree  fully  twenty  feet  high  grows  out 
from  the  ruins  of  the  sacred  circle  of  stones,  bestow- 
ing a  grateful  shade  upon  the  traveler  who  wishes  to 
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sit  down  and  hold  communion  with  these  grim  and 
silent  representatives  of  a  by-gone  age;  and  at  the 
same  time,  to  those  acquainted  with  the  slowness  of 
its  upward  growth,  attests  the  long  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  these  walls  fell  into  ruins. 

Taken  altogether,  we  may  say  without  exaggeration, 
that  these  lions  constitute  the  most  important  and  in- 
teresting relic  of  antiquity  within  the  whole  of  New 
Mexico,  and  perhaps  of  the  United  States.  No  other 
specimens  of  sculpture  of  like  size  are  to  be  found. 

One  other  figure,  somewhat  similar  in  form  and  gen- 
eral character,  exists  at  a  short  distance  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Cochiti,  on  a  height  to  which  it  has  given  a 
name  as  the  Potrero  de  losldolos;  but  it  has  no  features 
of  interest  different  from  these.  The  rock  of  which 
it  originally  formed  a  part,  has  been  blasted  asunder, 
perhaps  in  an  attempt  to  carry  off  the  lion  as  a  trophy, 
perhaps  with  the  pious  design  of  destroying  what  was 
considered  a  heathen  idol;  more  likely  than  either,  per- 
haps in  the  hope  of  finding  a  buried  treasure  over 
which  the  monarch  of  the  forest  had  been  placed  as  a 
perpetual  guard. 

No  similar  circular  enclosures  of  stones  are  any- 
where found  among  the  ruins  of  our  Ameiican  anti- 
quity, and  no  one  can  view  this,  without  being  re- 
minded of  the  weird  druidical  remains  of  ancient 
Britain,  at  Stonehenge,  Callernish  and  Stennis, 
where  the  circle  of  stone  was  symbolical  of  the  eter- 
nity of  the  Deity  whom  they  worshiped,  and  the 
altar  of  solid  reck  was  placed  in  the  centre,  as  the 
heads  of  the  Great  Stone  Lions  are  situated  in  this 
Western  shrine,  ever  watching  for  the  sun-god,  and  his 
appearance  in  the  east  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
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